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THE SPIRITUAL ANCESTRY OF THE AMERICAN, ENGLISH AND 
AUSTRALIAN HIERARCHIES 

In the article on Lulworth Castle, which appeared in the Catholic 
Historical Review for October, 1915, a short note on page 253 referred to the 
remarkable fact that the episcopal hierarchies now ruling in the United States, 
in England and in Australia, all derive their origin from the famous English 
Benedictine Bishop, Charles Walmesley, who ruled the Western District of 
England as Vicar Apostolic for nearly half the eighteenth century. The 
following article with its genealogical table has been written to substantiate 
and explain the claim thus made, but it is necessary to go back somewhat 
before Bishop Walmesley's time if we are to see clearly how it is that the English 
Benedictines, and Downside Abbey in particular, have come to fill so prominent 
a place in the spiritual descent of the Catholic Church in the three countries 
mentioned above. 

On January 12, 1688, the Sacred Congregation de Propaganda Fide passed 
a decree, ad instantiam Jacobi II, Franciae, Angliae, Scotiae et Hiberniae regis, 
by which England and Wales were divided into four Districts, each to be ruled 
by a Vicar Apostolic, instead of the whole kingdom forming one single vicariate, 
as had been arranged three years earlier. These four new divisions were to be 
known as the London, Midland, Northern and Western Districts respectively, 
and the last named received as its first Vicar Apostolic, Dom Philip Michael 
Ellis, O.S.B., who was appointed by letters apostolic dated January 30, 1688, 
the nomination being made on King James's personal recommendation. 

Philip Ellis, in religion Dom Michael, was born in 1653. The third son of a 
Protestant clergyman, Rev. John Ellis, Rector of Waddesdon, Bucks, by his 
wife Susannah Welbore, he became a Catholic while still a pupil at Westminster 
School, and at once proceeded to the Benedictine college of St. Gregory the 
Great at Douay — now Downside Abbey, near Bath, England — where he 
subsequently entered the novitiate and made his profession as a Benedictine 
monk on November 30, 1670. After completing his studies and being ordained 
priest, he was sent on the English mission and formed one of the community 
of Benedictines which was established at the chapel royal in St. James's Palace, 
London. Here his abilities soon attracted notice, he was appointed a chaplain 
and preacher in ordinary to the king, and, on receiving his briefs as Vicar Apostolic 
of the Western District, was consecrated at St. James's on May 6, 1688, with the 
title of Bishop of Aureliopolis in portions infidelium. Within a few months 
the revolution which cost King James his throne broke out, and Bishop Ellis was 
forced to leave England. For some years he resided in Rome, and in 1708 
was translated to the see of Segni in the Roman Campagna, where he built 
the episcopal seminary and died, full of good works, on November 16, 1726. 

The connection originated in this way between the Western District and the 
English Benedictines of St. Gregory's, Douai, was destined to be a long one, 
for although the next Vicar Apostolic, Bishop Matthew Prichard, was a 
Franciscan of St. Bonaventure's convent, Douai, the district came into Bene- 
dictine hands once more by the appointment of Dom Laurence York, O.S.B., 
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who was consecrated in 1741 as coadjutor to Bishop Prichard cum jure succes- 
sionis, and became Vicar Apostolic on the latter's death in 1750. 

Dom Laurence York was born in London in the year 1687, and was educated 
at St. Gregory's, Douai, where he made his profession as a monk on December 
28, 1705, being ordained priest about six years later. After acting as cellerarius 
of his monastery, he was sent on the English mission in the North Province in 
1720, but was recalled to France in the following year to fill the post of Prior 
of the monastery of St. Edmund in Paris, and in 1725 he became Prior of his 
own monastery of St. Gregory at Douai. Four years later he resigned that 
office and returned to the English mission, being stationed at Bath, where he was 
living in 1741 at the time of his appointment as coadjutor to Bishop Prichard. 
Early in 1756, Bishop York, being then sixty-nine years old, applied to the 
Holy See for a coadjutor, naming Dr. Charles Walmesley as dignissimus for 
the position, and Propaganda appointed him on April 6, 1756. For some 
unexplained reason his consecration was delayed many months, and it was not 
until December 21 of the same year, that he received the episcopal unction at the 
hands of Cardinal Lanti, in the Sodality Chapel of the English College, Rome, 
with the title of Bishop of Ramatha, i.p.i. 1 

Dom Charles Walmesley, fifth son of John Walmesley, Esq., of Westwood 
House, near Wigan, Lancashire, by his wife Mary Greaves, was born at West- 
wood on January 13, 1722, being the youngest but one of their twelve children. 
While still quite a boy he was sent to St. Gregory's at Douai to be educated, 
and the high distinction in mathematics and astronomy that he later attained 
speaks well for the grounding he received in that school, of which his elder 
brother, Dom Richard Peter Walmesley, was Prefect of Studies for no less 
than fifty years. 

In 1738 he entered the Benedictine order, but, instead of joining his brother 
at St. Gregory's, received the habit and made his profession in the monastery 
of St. Edmund at Paris. The precise reason for this step is not known, but not 
improbably the greater opportunities for higher studies which would be offered 
by residence in the capital may have had some influence in his choice of a 
monastery; the more so since we find him soon afterwards a student at the 
Sorbonne, where he took the degree of D.D. Later on he won such eminence 
by his writings on astronomical and mathematical subjects, that he was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society of London and also of the kindred Academies of 
Paris, Berlin and Bologna, besides being chosen as the official adviser of the 
British Government on the change from the "old style" to the new. 

From 1749 to 1753 he held the office of Prior of St. Edmunds, and on resign- 
ing that post became Procurator in Curia Romana to the English Benedictine 
Congregation, which position he was holding at the time of his selection as 
coadjutor to Bishop York. The relatio which was laid before Propaganda by 
Cardinal Lanti on the subject of his appointment exists among the archives 
there and is a somewhat unusual document, owing to the emphasis laid by the 

1 The title of his see is usually given as "Rama," but this seems to be merely 
an alternative form of the same name, that of a small city in Palestine. In all 
official documents he appears as Episcopus Ramathensis. 
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Cardinal on Dom Walmesley's personal qualities. He is described in it as 
"being then 35 years old, of pleasing, nay of captivating manners, and com- 
mended by King James (the old Pretender) as of high birth (cavaliere di nascita) 
and of singular ability in mathematics;" and the whole document suggests that 
he already showed the exceptional qualities which were to appear so strongly 
in later years when he was brought into opposition with the "Catholic Com- 
mittee," and by his strong action prevented that body from compromising the 
English Catholics, as a whole, in the way they would certainly have done but 
for his determined stand. 

In 1763, Bishop York obtained permission to retire to his monastery at 
Douai, and thenceforth Dr. Walmesley administered the Vicariate. There is 
no need to speak here of his work in that capacity, though his exceptional ability 
and energy attracted to him an amount of notice seldom paid to an English 
Catholic bishop in the eighteenth century. Indeed his high reputation made 
him an object of special attack in the Gordon riots of 1780, when a post-chaise, 
bearing the insignia of the mob, conveyed four of the rioters the whole way from 
London to Bath, where they so worked upon the people that the new Catholic 
chapel in St. James's Parade was burned to the ground, together with Dr. 
Walmesley's presbytery in Bell-tree Lane; all the diocesan archives with the 
bishop's private library and MSS. perishing in the flames. 

What does concern us, however, is Bishop Walmesley's position as father 
of the three great English-speaking hierarchies named above. The death of 
Bishop Challoner, in January, 1781, had left Dr. Walmesley as the senior Vicar 
Apostolic in England, and it was therefore to him that Fr. John Carroll applied 
for consecration on receiving the briefs appointing him first Catholic Bishop 
in the United States of America. An additional reason for selecting Bishop 
Walmesley as the consecrating prelate was furnished by a promise Fr. Carroll 
had made to Mr. Thomas Weld, of Lulworth Castle, near Wareham, Dorsetshire, 
that in the event of his being raised to the episcopate he would come to Lulworth 
for his consecration ; and that chapel, being situated in the Western District, of 
course, came under Dr. Walmesley's jurisdiction. 

By special dispensation of the Holy See, the consecration was performed by 
one prelate only, without assistant bishops, and it took place in the recently 
erected church at Lulworth on August 15, 1790. The only contemporary 
account of the event is contained in a pamphlet printed at London the same 
year, and reprinted in facsimile for the Historical Club of New York in 1876; 
this, however, is well known and need not be further mentioned here. It is 
worthy of notice that Bishop Carroll's appointment put an end to the curious 
anomaly of jurisdiction by which the Catholics of the United States were subject 
to the English Vicar Apostolic of the London District. This arrangement had 
lasted for many years in spite of the obvious difficulties which it involved, but 
the recognition of American Independence by Great Britain some years earlier 
had made it frankly impossible, and we may well believe that its termination 
was welcomed on both sides. 

There is still extant a letter of Bishop Carroll to Archbishop Troy, dated 
July 23, 1790, in which he writes that he would naturally have turned to Ireland 
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or to Canada for consecration, had he not already promised "unwarily" to be 
consecrated in Mr. Weld's chapel at Lulworth. Historically speaking, however, 
it must be acknowledged that, since his vast diocese had so long been an adjunct 
to one of the English Vicariates, it was only fitting that the episcopal hierarchy 
which originated in him should take its descent from the same spiritual stock, 
and so be united in its pedigree with the English hierarchy rather than with the 
Irish or Canadian ones. From this one Bishop of the United States of America 
there has developed the present immense hierarchy, with its fourteen Arch- 
bishops, ninety-seven suffragan Bishops and Vicars Apostolic, a growth far 
beyond all precedent in the history of the Catholic Church. 

It seems clear that what Bishop Carroll saw of the English Benedictine 
monks during his visit to England must have impressed him very favorably, 
since in 1794 he began negotiations for a foundation in Maryland, to be made 
by the community of St. Gregory's, Douai. Unfortunately the Reign of Terror 
supervened, the monks of St. Gregory's were imprisoned for nearly two years, 
and when eventually they were set at liberty and allowed to return to England, 
the struggle for their very existence was far too severe to permit any thought 
of making new foundations. 2 

Less than four months after Bishop Carroll's consecration, Dr. Walmesley 
was called upon to perform a like office for Bishop William Gibson, who had 
been appointed Vicar Apostolic of the Northern District on the death of his 
elder brother, Bishop Matthew Gibson, in May, 1790. This event also took 
place at Lulworth, on December 5, 1790, and as will be seen by a glance at the 
table printed above, it forms the first link in the chain of bishops which eventually 
bifurcates to form the present hierarchies of Australia and England. Before 
tracing out these branches, however, we must conclude our account of Bishop 
Walmesley. 

In 1780, ten years before the date we have reached, he had obtained a 
coadjutor in the person of Dom William Gregory Sharrock, O.S.B., at that 
time Prior of St. Gregory's, Douai, who was consecrated by him at Wardour 
Castle on August 12, 1780, as Bishop of Telmessa, i.p.i. and coadjutor cum jure 
successionis. 3 After 1790, age and infirmity began to tell upon Bishop Walmes- 
ley, he gradually left the active work of his vicariate more and more to his 
coadjutor, and he died in Bath on November 25, 1797. His body was buried 
in a vault beneath St. Joseph's chapel, Trenchard Street, Bristol, where still 
stands his lengthy epitaph in Latin from the pen of Fr. Charles Plowden, S.J., 
who had acted for many years as chaplain at Lulworth and had preached the 



2 It may be of interest to mention that this long delayed scheme for an American 
foundation from St. Gregory's seems to be at length in prospect of fulfilment. At 
the present moment there is in the novitiate at Downside Abbey a small body of 
American priests and laymen who hope, when their period of probation is concluded, 
to return to the United States of America and establish there a monastery on the 
traditional lines of the English Benedictine Congregation. May Providence favor 
their design! 

3 The new church at Lulworth Castle, in which Bishops Carroll, Gibson and 
Douglas were consecrated, was not built until 1786. 
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sermon at Bishop Carroll's consecration. In 1906, certain structural alterations 
to this building were found imperative, and the authorities ordered the removal 
of the bodies interred in the vaults beneath. By special permission of the 
Home Secretary, the body of Bishop Walmesley was translated to Downside 
Abbey, where it now lies on the south side of the sanctuary beneath a beautiful 
altar tomb with recumbent effigy and canopy above, the cost of which was 
most fittingly borne by those bishops of the American and English hierarchies 
whose spiritual ancestry unites in him. Thus, more than a century after his 
death, his body has come into the charge of that same community of St. 
Gregory's, to whose school at Douai he came as a pupil close upon 200 years 
ago. 

As shown in the pedigree table, the chain of bishops from Dr. Walmesley 
continues through Bishops John Douglas and William Poynter to Bishop 
James Yorke Bramston, who appears as the consecrator of two more Benedic- 
tines, both of them monks of the St. Gregory's community, in whom the hier- 
archy of Australia takes its rise. 

The origin of the Church of Australia is a story full of romantic interest 
and has been told at length by Dom Norbert Birt in his two large volumes, 
"Benedictine Pioneers in Australia" (London, 1911); here we have space only 
for the briefest outline. 

In 1810 the island of Mauritius was ceded to Great Britain by France. 
Previously it had been ruled in matters ecclesiastical by the Archbishop of Paris, 
but the British Government very naturally felt that such an arrangement was 
no longer desirable, and after long negotiation with the Holy See conducted 
through the Vicar Apostolic of the London District as an intermediary, a brief 
was issued on March 11, 1819, by which the island was withdrawn from the 
jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Paris and transferred with all its dependencies 
to the charge of the Vicar Apostolic of the Cape of Good Hope, a new vicariate 
which had been established only the year before. The territory included in 
this prelate's jurisdiction was enormous, for it comprised the whole of South 
Africa as far north as the Sahara desert, including the island of St. Helena on 
the western side, 4 the islands of Madagascar and Mauritius, the entire continent 
of Australia "with the adjacent islands," an inclusive term which embraced not 
only Tasmania and the islands off the immediate coast of Australia, but also 
New Zealand, which is about 1,000 miles eastward, and all the Polynesian 
islands, should any of them be colonized later! No wonder Bishop Morris 
used to say in after years: "I was bishop of half the world!" 

The first Vicar Apostolic to rule over this cast territory was Dom Edward 
Bede Slater, O.S.B., an English Benedictine of St. Lawrence's, Ampleforth, 
Yorkshire, but he was never able to do anything for Australia beyond issuing 
faculties to some three or four government chaplains who had been sent out 
for the benefit of the convicts transported thither. On his death in 1830 he 
was succeeded by Dom Placid Morris, O.S.B., a monk of St. Gregory's, Down- 
side, who was consecrated by Bishop Bramston at St. Edmund's, Ware, on 
February 5, 1832, with the title of Bishop of Troy, i.p.i. 

4 The archives of Mauritius still contain a copy of the faculties granted to the 
chaplain in St. Helena to attend to the spiritual needs of the Emperor Napoleon. 
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Dr. Morris, realizing that he could not possibly give personal attention to the 
whole of his immense vicariate, applied for help to his brethren at Downside 
and secured the services of Dom Bernard Ullathorne, whom he named as his 
Vicar- General for Australia and sent out with full powers to Sydney, where he 
arrived in February, 1833. The state of affairs he found there, and the appall- 
ing need of priests, are described with vivid detail in Dr. Ullathorne's well- 
known autobiography. Here it is enough to say that he soon became convinced 
of the absolute necessity for a resident bishop — a letter to his Superior in 
Mauritius took about five months to be answered — and he besieged the Holy See 
and the Home Government with memorials on the subject. The facts he 
revealed made a deep impression, both authorities acted with unusual prompti- 
tude, and on June 29, 1834, Dom John Bede Polding, O.S.B., who like Bishop 
Morris and Dr. Ullathorne was a monk of St. Gregory's, Downside, was conse- 
crated by Bishop Bramston at his private chapel in London, with the title 
of Hiero-Caesarea, i.p.i., and Vicar Apostolic of New Holland. 

This is not the place to enlarge upon the wonderful work achieved by 
Archbishop Polding and his devoted band of fellow laborers among the luckless 
population, composed largely of convicts, ex-convicts and their descendants, 
which then peopled the most neglected portion of the British empire alike from 
a civil and religious point of view. But it is only just to his memory to say 
that he ranks among the greatest apostles of the Church in any age, and that his 
work in the development of the Australian Church places him in a position as 
unique and noteworthy as that of Archbishop Carroll in America. 

In 1842, the beginnings of a hierarchy were established in Australia, Dr. 
Polding becoming first Archbishop of Sydney and Primate, with two suffragan 
sees at Hobart Town and Adelaide. Today the lands which formed his original 
vicariate are ruled by seven Archbishops, with sixteen suffragan Bishops and 
eleven Vicars Apostolic. 

In the case of the Australian hierarchy, however, the connection with 
Downside was destined to be one of great intimacy and considerable duration. 
On February 24, 1848, Dom Henry Charles Davis, another Downside monk, 
was consecrated by Bishop Ullathorne (who had become Vicar Apostolic of the 
Western District in 1846) as Bishop of Maitland in New South Wales. This 
prelate, who also acted as assistant to Archbishop Polding, died in 1854 while 
still quite a young man, and thus the Primate was again left without an assistant. 
In 1873, however, he obtained the appointment of a coadjutor cum jure succes- 
sions in the person of Dom Boger Bede Vaughan, O.S.B., the most prominent 
member of the Downside community at the date in question, then acting as 
Cathedral Prior of Belmont, near Hereford, who was consecrated on March 
19, 1873, by H. E. Cardinal Manning at St. Vincent de Paul's Church, Liverpool, 
with the title of Archbishop of Nazianzum, i.-p.i. On Archbishop Polding's 
death in March, 1877, Dr. Vaughan succeeded him as second Archbishop of 
Sydney, and he soon made for himself a position of such outstanding authority 
that the occupant of that see has ever since been regarded by all classes and 
sects as the first representative of religion in Australia. At his death, in April, 
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1883, the connection between Downside and the Australian Church came to 
an end. 

A few words must still be said with regard to the English branch of the 
pedigree given above. A glance at the table will show that from Dr. Poynter 
the line descends through Bishops Thomas Penswick and John Briggs, both 
Vicars Apostolic of the Northern District, to Dom William Bernard Ullathorne, 
O.S.B., the Downside monk mentioned above in connection with Australia, 
who soon after his return to England was appointed Vicar Apostolic of the 
Western District, and consecrated on June 21, 1846, at St. Osburg's, Coventry, 
with the title of Bishop of Hetalonia, i.p.i. The career of this distinguished 
prelate and writer is too well known to need a detailed treatment here. In 
1848 he was transferred to the Central District, and on the restoration of the 
English hierarchy in 1850 became first Bishop of Birmingham. On the death 
of Cardinal Wiseman in 1865, Bishop Ullathorne was one of those most widely 
spoken of for the archiepiscopal see of Westminster, and although he was not 
chosen for that high position, it fell to his lot to consecrate Dr. H. E. Manning, 
the new Archbishop-elect. The ceremony took place on June 8, 1865, at St. 
Mary's, Moorfields, London, the assistant prelates being Dr. Turner, Bishop 
of Salford, and Dr. T. J. Browne, Bishop of Newport and Menevia, who like Dr. 
Ullathorne was a Downside monk. From this line, through Cardinal Manning 
and his two successors, Cardinal Vaughan and Cardinal Bourne, all the present 
English bishops are descended, with one exception. 

It will thus be seen that the claim of the English Benedictine Congregation 
to be the spiritual ancestors of the present episcopal hierarchies in America, 
Australia and England is a well-founded one, and indeed it is singularly appro- 
priate that this should be so. For not only were the first apostles, who came from 
Rome to England by command of St. Gregory the Great, both monks and 
Benedictines, but of the ancient English cathedrals no less than twelve remained 
in Benedictine hands until the breach with Rome, so that in the past the Bene- 
dictine strain was a strong permanent element in the constitution of the English 
Church. But more than this, while the Reformation saw the monasteries 
suppressed, the cathedrals and parish churches pillaged and stolen, and the 
ancient hierarchy brought to an end, the English Benedictine Congregation has 
survived without a break in its continuity since the coming of St. Augustine in 
597 until the present day. In all the annals of the English Church during the 
dark days of the penal laws, there is probably no event in which the hand of 
Providence appears more strangely than in the preservation of the aged monk 
of Westminster, Dom Sigebert Buckley, through a lifetime of persecution and 
imprisonment, until he could affiliate and graft into the ancient stock the young 
English monks who had received the habit of St. Benedict in one of the conti- 
nental Congregations, and thus perpetuate in them and their foundations all 
the rights and privileges of the ancient English Benedictines. Thus through 
its Benedictine origin the present English episcopate is knit in with the line of 
St. Augustine, and with it the vigorous new hierarchies, which have grown up so 
wonderfully to spread the faith of St. Gregory in lands of which he never 
dreamed, are united in a common spiritual ancestry, which is itself a striking 
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testimony to the unity and catholicity of the Church. In Fr. Plowden's 
epitaph to Bishop Walmesley, written more than 100 years ago, occur the 
following words, which read today like the utterance of a prophet, and with 
them this article may close : 

Hie situs est 

Carolus Walmesley 

e sacra Benedicti Patris familia 

Episcopus Ramathensis 

cuius auctoritate et constantia 

Catholicae Fidei Integbitas Vindicata 

Catholicokum Concordia Parta Est 

G. Roger Hudleston, O.S.B., 
Downside Abbey, England. 



